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EDITORIALS. 

— It has always been recognized that scientific research is greatly 
furthered by the exchange of the various objects with -which that 
research is concerned. For the transmission of objects of Natural His- 
tory from one country to another, the mails have offered a cheap, 
speedy and reliable means. Heretofore, through the laxity with which 
the regulations on the subject have been enforced, it has been possible 
to enter such objects in the mails of the Universal Postal Union as 
samples of merchandise and under the rates of postage therefor. From 
official information lately received from the Post Office Department of 
the United States it appears that such a rating is entirely unauthorized 
by existing provisions, and that objects of Natural History may be 
mailed to countries of the Union only at the rates required for letters. 
The United States Post Office Department also states that it had 
recently submitted a proposition to the countries composing the Postal 
Union, to modify the regulations so that such specimens ' might be 
received into the mails at the same rates as samples of merchandise; 
but that a sufficient number of those countries had voted against the 
proposition to defeat it. The countries which voted negatively are Aus- 
tria, Bolivia, British India, Canada, Germany, Great Britain, Guate- 
mala, Hungary, Japan, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
Tunis, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia has therefore 
resolved to address the various scientific bodies, with which it is in 
communication, in those countries whose Governments have voted 
against the proposition, and to request those scientific bodies to memo- 
rialize their respective Governments in favor of the same. The follow- 
ing circular has been prepared. 

The Government of having voted in the negative, this 

Academy respectfully requests the favorable consideration of this 
question by your Society, and begs that it take such steps as it deems 
advisible to inform the Postal authorities of of the mani- 

fest advantages to scientific research which would result from the adop- 
tion of the proposed modification, and to request those authorities to 
take such steps as may result in the adoption of the same. The letter 
rate for postage (Universal Postal Union) is ten times that required 
for samples of merchandise ; such a rate for specimens of Natural His- 
tory is virtually prohibitive. This Academy would respectfully urge 
upon your honorable Society prompt action on this matter if it meets 
with that approval which we so strongly desire. 
President, Recording Secretary. 
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As the above list of countries includes all the great powers of Europe 
excepting France and Italy, the necessity for the proposed action is 
evident. 

- — We have received the first number of a new geological periodical, 
" The Glacialist Magazine," published in London. The editorial 
corps includes the names of some well-known and able geologists, one 
of whom is an American. That this journal will be well edited we 
have no doubt, but we have some doubts of the propriety of adding 
another to the list of geological magazines now in existence. These 
number, in the United States alone, without counting more general 
scientific periodicals, five, the new one being the sixth which asks 
for a subscription. The probability obviously is, that unless they 
can be circulated gratuitously, new journals must fail of sufficient 
financial support. Such subscriptions as they receive are more or less 
likely to be withdrawn from existing journals, so that these may 
become impoverished. Geologists should rather concentrate than 
divide their publications. 

— The able geologist, Mr. W. T. McGee, has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington. Mr. McGee's import- 
ant contributions to Geology are well-known, and we therefore fail to 
see the propriety of his transfer to another field where he has been 
until recently unknown. We say until recently, for he has become 
recently unfavorably known in Anthropology for an unparliamentary 
review of Professor G. F. Wright's book. This appointment was, of 
course, made by officials who were, we suppose, unacquainted with the 
facts in the case. We can only say that appearances would have been 
saved by a greater delay in the appointment; and anthropology would 
have been benefited by a longer apprenticeship on the part of Mr. 
McGee. 

Some time ago the Legislature of the State of Arkansas passed a res- 
olution, which, declares that the pronunciation of the name of the state 
is Arkansaw and not Arkansas. Persons who are in a position to 
know, are aware that this resolution expresses the custom of the people 
of the State, and ofthe countries immediately adjoining, while in the east 
and elsewhere, the name is pronounced Arkansas, so as to agree with 
the pronunciation of the names of the States of Texas and Kansas. 
These customs have been fixed for a long time, for we find in Lewis 
and Clark's narration of their expedition, which was published in 1823, 
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the name spelled Arkansa. It is evident that this spelling according 
to the French pronunciation expresses that which long custom has 
made correct in English, and it therefore seems that it should be 
adopted in geographies and on maps, so that the confusion resulting 
from the pronunciation of the names Texas and Kansas may not be 
perpetuated. The case is quite different with regard to the native 
pronunciation of the name Missouri, which is Mizzoura. This is not 
supported by any linguistic reason, and is provincialism which time 
will probably abolish. 



